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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editoria 
Tue Library Association Record will, no doubt, produce the appropriate account of the 
initiation of Mr. Charles Nowell, at Manchester, as President of the Library Association. 
Only a few words are necessary here to assure the new president of our satisfaction with 
the recipient of our highest honour and our assurance of our loyalty. He has had the full 
apprenticeship from his youth up in the ways of public librarianship and the great work he 
has done since he has been Chief Librarian of Manchester has had the approval both of the 
citizens there and, we venture to assert, of the nation. It was specially appropriate that the 
ceremony, as was the case with Mr. Cashmore at Birmingham, should take place in his own 
city where the citizens, his Lord Mayor—who entertained the guests splendidly—his Com- 
mittee and fellow City Officers could share in our tribute. It was even more fitting that 
that city should be the cradle of librarianship, having our pioneer of pioneers, Edward 
Edwards, as its first Librarian, and having also had a succession of fine library committees 
served by a series of quite eminent librarians. One word more; the speeches were worthy 
of the occasion and Mr. Gordon transferred. his own powers to Mr. Nowell with the grace 
and eloquence he has shown consistently. Our readers will have seen the capital portrait— 
a speaking likeness—of Mr. Nowell in the January Record. 


Librarians who, a year or two ago, attended the week-end conference of the L.A. 
Officers, Council and Branch Officers had some notion of the spartan life of the university 
student at Wadham College in winter. It was cold. Some memories of this may chill their 
bones in their present contemplation of a conference at Scarborough in the first week in 
May this year. As Coleridge remarked of Christabel’s location, ‘‘ the spring comes slowly 
up this way.” Anyhow, that is our destiny this year and the prevalent winds of the North Sea 
will be another evidence to local Council delegates that we choose conference towns not merely 
for their warmth and sunshine. We may have that, of course. As every librarian knows, the 
conditions are that our Association has a larger membership than the hotels (if they have any) 
of inland towns can accommodate, and pleasure resorts have no room, and less desire probably, 
to welcome conferences (at special rates) in the holiday and warmer months. 


The British Standards Institution has issued a pamphlet (B.S. 1413 : 1947) on book-sizes 
and on the dating of books, laying down, as its purpose, standards which it is hoped will be 
universally used. Although they concern printers and publishers possibly more direétly than 
ourselves, they are not without practical value to us. The book-sizes are: foolscap octavo, 
6} by 4} inches; crown 8vo, 7} by 5; demy 8vo, 8} by 53; medium 8vo, 9 by 5}; royal 
8vo, 10 by 6}; crown gto, 1o by 74; demy gto, 11} by 8}; royal gto, 12} by 10. As for 
book dates, the following terms have been standardised : Impression—a number of copies 
printed or reprinted from the same type ; reprints are impressions, not new editions. Edition 
—a number of copies printed at any one time when either the text has undergone change or 
the type has been partly or entirely reset or the format has been altered. Reissue—the 
republication, in a different form, of part of an edition or edition which has already appeared 
on the market. A book should bear on the front or back of the title page the year of publica- 
tion of the edition or impression of which it forms part; in “ first editions ” these words 
should follow the date of publication ; and, in other cases, the dates of all impressions and 
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editions should appear on the back of the title page. Dates, where possible, should include 
the month as well as the year. Translations should bear not only their own date but the date 
of the edition of the original from which they are translated. 


ais 


While we are on the question of standards, we commend to our readers the use of the new 
version of the Library Association summary of library statistics which appears in the January 
issue of the Library Association Record. \t suggests a few interesting changes from the form the 
Association adopted thirty years or more ago and these seem calculated to meet changes in 
position, naming and in stock, and circulation calculation which have come about in the 
progress of more recent years. The value of such a summary is much increased if it is used, 
and interpreted in the same way, by librarians generally. 


* * * 


Some misunderstanding caused by the issue of a circular declaring that only libraries 
in charge of a Chartered Librarian could be approved as training grounds for Library Associa- 
tion candidates has been removed by a withdrawal of exaétly that condition. It was a logical 
condition apparently, and would be so if the Association had been able to prove its own 
qualification to be better than naked scholarship. It has not been able so to convince certain 
great libraries and so the anomalous position arose in which students from such libraries 
as the Bodleian were ineligible for election to the A.L.A. or beyond. Even now the L.A. 
will require in any library to be convinced that a candidate’s training comes from “‘ suitably 
qualified librarians.” This allows latitude in interpretation and is politic. ‘ 


The Library Assistant celebrated its Jubilee in somewhat mournful guise ; with a black 
cover as if sorrowing for the departed times when “‘ there were great men.” As cold fact the 
printers had made a slip and had substituted black for a beautiful green. Be that as it may the 
contents were a series of memories from the survivors of the nineteen editors who have 
piloted our lively and esteemed contemporary for half a century. Some of them are revelations 
of gingering policy—Mr. Callendar’s tor example—on the editors’ part which we hope will 


never disappear. Mr. Holliday had this critical and mosquito style and we do not think that, 


his successor, Mr. J. F. W. Bryon, will lack it. 


The Oétober number of The Book Trolley carried an article on the Newport Public Libraries 
Hospital Services, by Mabel L. Hiles. It describes the revival and extension in the Royal 
Gwent Hospital of a derelict service which revival was carried out by the public libraries 
at the request of the Board of Directors of the hospital. A similar service, at the request of the 
Social Welfare Committee, was provided at the Woolston House Infirmary. Each hospital 
is under the supervision of a member of the public library staff. The first of these, and it 
seems the second is paid for out of the library rate, although for Woolston House the Welfare 
Committee granted {100 for ‘‘ cupboards” and devotes an annual grant of {10 to books. 
Further developments are possible. 

This article raises a series of points that should be discussed. Hospital service should, 
we think, remain a part of the general public library service, for the obvious faét that that 
service is for all citizens and the sick citizen is therefore included. The cost, however, is 
greater for this than for the readers who use the public library in person. 


\n Easter vacation course will be held at the School of Librarianship and Archives, 
University College, London, during the week 5-10 April, 1948. The general subject will be 
“ The Libraries of London,” and the course will consist of approximately 15 lectures on the 
history and functions of the more important London libraries, delivered by their librarians 
or members of their staff. Visits to a number of libraries will be arranged during the week. 
The detailed programme will be issued later. Application forms for admission to the course, 
and for the reservation of accommodation can be obtained from the Director, School of 
Librarianship and Archives, University College, London, Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
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The Librarian as Speaker 
By W. C. Berwick SAYERS 


I. 


THERE may seem a sort of preciosity in this title. Oratory is a by no means perfect gift ; 
its possessor may become fascinated by the mere stringing together of mellifluous sentences 
which have, like some of Swinburne’s later poetry, music, facility, even dexterity, and may yet 
be without substance. Even that sentence, which came so easily from the pen, could be reduced 
to: wordy speakers have rarely much matter. So, those of us who think the art is worth the 
learning, must always be guarded against speaking without purpose. If that is so, by what 
means have certain speakers produced their effects ? Was it by natural power, or as a result of 
incessant Study. Jast told me that when he first came to London he resolved to speak at every 
meeting he attended. In some ways he was the most effective speaker of the generation 
. immediately before my own but I feel that his effects were due not merely to his masterly 
use of words, which indeed he possessed, but from an original way of looking at things and 
an almost infinite adaptability in tackling his audience. He could rise to great levels, as in the 
exordium to his address on The Perfect Librarian*. For example : 


“There are some people who look to see the priest disappear; not long ago a 
clergyman said to me: ‘I look forward to the time when the only priest will be the 
librarian.’ That is not my view. To the priest the spiritual, to the doétor the physical, 
and to the librarian the intellectual ministry of man. It is a splendid part for us to play. 
That we are almost ludicrously incapable of playing the part as yet let it be granted. 
The costume 

Hangs loose about as like a giant’s robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief 

but the dwarf will grow. There is a fine passage in the work of a curious and fantastic 
French writer which says that a man should bear himselt as if he were a dispossessed king 
who shall one day re-ascend his throne. Let us remember that in the days gone by the librarian 
was a priest as well as a physician. And why, therefore, in the future, should he not make 
good his claim to stand once more beside the physicians of the soul and body—one who 
has become three—but whose work dovetails together and is equally necessary for the 
building of the perfect man. Why not?” 

I do not apologize for so long an extract from the most inspiring thing that, in this bread- 
and-butter and only too material world, has been said to young librarians in a century of talk. 
Jast could, on occasion, talk thus, but he could also attack devastatingly where he thought 
he saw ignorance on parade, and he could run through an extensive reel of moods as circum- 
Stances dictated. I have, indeed, known him to be more Jovian than the circumstances seemed 
to require but, whenever he thought he saw good will and effort, few men could be more 
appreciative. 

I use Jast as an example because he quite deliberately cultivated the art, certainly in his 
early years, and until middle life sought to improve his speaking. He was quite frank about it. 
Speaking, like piano-playing, is an art, but without such well-defined rules. Nothing can make 
a great speaker out of a man of slow mind and wit and having a poor voice, although | have 
known several who could hold an audience whose voices had the quality of a sea-gull’s ; and 
famous speakers, of whom Winston Churchill is the contemporary example, have had to 
contend with physical difficulties of articulation which only a determined man can overcome. 
There may be librarians who are so handicapped ; they need not despair; for if, to quote 
James Duff Brown, “ good librarians are born not made . . . but training in sound methods 
will help to provide a passable substitute””—a phrase which often comforted me !—so, 
training will provide a passable speaker. And the librarian who is inarticulate is a sorry person 
in many encounters. More and more he enters into the assembly life of his community and 
the ability to make an intelligible speech should be regarded as a library qualification. There is, 
as my experience would suggest, a point beyond which the most intense efforts will not carry 
us, but we can go far enough to be intelligible. 
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II. 

[ have listened to the speeches, essays and conversation of librarians for half-a-century. 
It was that thought which caused me to begin these notes, not the desire to discourse on the 
methods of learning ; those are available in a dozen or more volumes. The theory is as easy 
as that of Pitman’s shorthand but, as in that useful art, practice and again practice is the essential 
matter. There is a great deal of common sense, too, in the Dorset farmer’s advice on speaking : 
“ Stand up and open thy mouth. If the words doant coam, bang the table and open thy mouth 
agen ; and if er doant codim then, zit down!” Use every chance when alone, or within reason, 
in company, having regard to the clemency of your auditors. 

The prominent librarians of my day were Brown, Jast, Doubleday of Hampstead, 1894 ; 
Herbert Jones of Kensington, an Irishman, 1874; Pacy of Westminster, a Wigan man, 1890 ; 
MacAlister, of the Royal Society of Medicine; Ballinger, of Cardiff, 1884; Burgoyne, of 
Lambeth, 1887; and the gentle veteran of Nottingham, Potter-Briscoe. There were many 
others, of course—for example, F. A. K. Wright, of Plymouth, who would rather over- 
entertain his hearers with his recital of Tennyson’s Revenge. Of these men, the outstanding 
orator was Herbert Jones, of Kensington ; he was a conservative of the bluest blood variety 
but seemed to have based his style upon that of Gladstone. He would addresss the Library 
\ssociation Council, then mainly attended by London memberst, sometimes in pleading tones 
recalling every month or so that he “ had grown grey in the service of libraries,” sometimes 
in rolling rhythmic periods, as when he described the outpouring of the vials of vituperation 
by librarians on booksellers and theirs on us about the Net Books, then disagreement. I do 
not think he was a great librarian and Kensington was then not in the public library front 
line but, as a speaker, he had a felicitous command of the exquisitely right word. In small 
doses—and that qualification is significant—he was almost fascinating. Yet, to step aside, 
his greatest eloquence was shown in a railway carriage, when a hooligan from sheer spirit, 
took Jones’s pipe from Jones’s mouth. Jones recovered it, leaned forward and stared without 
a word and without moving into the eyes of the hooligan who grew more and more un- 
comfortable under his relentless gaze until a station was reached, when he dashed to his feet 
and blundered out of the carriage, the most crestfallen of practical jokers. Silence, with Jones, 
could be a power. It was in imitation of his style that an anonymous writer in THE Liprary 
WoRLD wrote: 

I have grown old in service of our cause 
And grey the locks about my brow and thin 
Upon my intellectual dome—the meed 

Of patient labour after higher things. 
Therefore, for these sufficient reasons, | 
Urge earnestly that naught be done. 

Of the list of librarians cited, Brown made no claim to be a speaker. He never aspired 
to speech as an art—if, indeed, any of the others did. His Scottish intonation was more 
marked than usual and some found it rather difficult to follow him readily. He was always 
brief and, in spite of the criticism just echoed, very clear and practical in statement, qualities 
which anyone will find in his Manual of Library Economy, especially in its first edition. E. A. 
Baker said that Brown had contempt for style and regarded it as a sort of verbal legerdemain, 
but Baker asserted that he found in the Manwa/ the very quality its author despised. All the 
others spoke as with authority ; they were, in the first place, personalities ; I believe that, 
as a profession, our level has risen in all our lower ranks but then there were at least a dozen 
librarians who would be felt in any assembly. That, perhaps, is one of the illusions that time 
has created, although others share it with me. 

\s a “social” speaker, MacAlister tops the group. A handsome, bearded twinkling 
man of irrepressible wit and energy, with the anecdote that fits the situation as if inevitably 
and is never dragged in; he was the man who really got us our Charter; the younger men 
idolised him. He was aw fond the man of work rather than of words. [ served with him on the 
Committee which organized the Library School at University College in 1919, and so, for the 
first time, won public acknowledgment of librarianship as a profession worthy of association 
with universities ; it was he who persuaded the Carnegie Trust to finance its first five years and 
against opposition which is now better forgotten. His attraction for us younger men was his 
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intense personal interest in our doings and hopes and, as should not be forgotten, he 
encouraged with advice and prizes for the students of the Easter Schools which, before the 
first Great War we held in Belgium, Holland, Paris and London. His more serious utterances 
he read, but his Stories, like the well-known one of the cataloguing at the Leeds Library 
of the Bible under ‘* God,” and what he did when, having invited two American ladies to 
breakfast at a well-known restaurant, he entirely forgot the appointment—they were 
unforgettable. 

All the men IT have named were good speakers; their main characteristic was their 
sincerity and earnestness. Doubleday (he is still with us, fortunately), for example, is a concise, 
vigorous speaker who has never fluffed an utterance and has remarkable balance and his 
fairness to both sides has always been characteristic. Like the late S. A. Pitt, even in the most 
Stormy debates—-when the capacity which librarians possess for creating hectic arguments was 
as usual the weird manifestation of their intensity——would intervene with a cool precision which 
calmed the waves. 

(To be concluded.) 
* Libraries and Living, pp. 92-3. 
+ We paid our own travelling aad hotel expenses in those days ; salaries were very small and, in some 


cases, provincial members confined their attendance to the meeting held at the Annual Conference, 


tv. 20, p. 265, 1920. 


Let The People Know 


First of a series of articles on the technique of Library Publicity 
By C. P. Brixor, A.L.A. (Librarian, Periodicals Department, British Council) 


Tue word “ publicity,” when used in connection with public libraries, will probably sound 
out of place to many librarians, accustomed to regard publicity as something to do with 
hoardings, blatant salesmanship, theatres and the private lives of film-stars; a word with 
perhaps not over savoury associations. Yet the term merely means “ the business of making 
an article, person or service publicly known,” and surely the public library—so often referred 
to as the “‘ Cinderella of the Service ’’—needs, more than most branches of Local Government 
work, to be made more widely known. We who are aware of the resources and potentialities 
of our library should not be content to rest until all know ; too many of us are satisfied if, 
in a town of 30,000 people, 5,000 are users of the library, but the fact remains that in such a 
case we have failed in our responsibility as a social service—which only we are. 

Even to the regular borrower the public library is often a building—too frequently dark, 
dreary and utterly uninspiring—in which is housed a collection of nondescript books, pre- 
sumably arranged in some order too complicated for his understanding, through which he 
gropes to find a suitable Western, thriller or love-story for his weekend reading. The assistants 
are liable to appear no more interested in him, and no more exist for him as individuals, than 
the girl behind the counter at a tobacconist’s shop; to him their whole task seems to be 
‘ book-bashing.” He is awed on entering the building by dire warnings to silence and against 
smoking, he is depressed by stacks of books amongst which he must wander like a rudderless 
ship, he is bewildered . . . 

Of course, there are many libraries in this country which are models of modern design 
and efficiency, but there are many more—and these, unfortunately, are those generally re- 
garded by the public as best defining the words “ public library ”—in which the dead, dark 
ages of library history still hold sway. The mal-design and the condition of our building may be 
beyond our scope to remedy at the moment, but much can be done by the use of modern 
publicity methods to alleviate in some measure the dreariness of its atmosphere. It is our job 
to “ foster goodwill, solicit patronage, furnish information and interest, and to make known 
our resources and service.” If we can interpret the work of the public library to those whose 
money, through the rates, is responsible for its existence, and in so doing Stimulate and sustain 
their interest in it, then the state of our out-of-date building will no longer be an excuse for 
lack of public support, and our success may well result in a movement to better our 
surroundings by those responsible for the managing of the public funds. 
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Our publicity may be taken as falling under two main headings, external and internal. 
External publicity will be designed to make the public aware of the existence and potentialities 
of the library service, and internal publicity will be aimed at existing borrowers, to sustain their 
interest and by guiding them in the use of our resources arouse their enthusiasm until they, 
too, become publicists for us. 

Taking internal publicity first, the first essential is a staff, each member of which is imbued 
with enthusiasm for his or her work, and who is capable of transmitting this enthusiasm to the 
public. To this end, the ideal would be a course of staff training such as that given to the 
employees of many department stores, that is, a course in the approach to and the handling 
of the public. As this is obviously impraéticable at the present time, we must rely on the in- 
fection of those members of our staffs who, of their own initiative, are sufficiently enthusiastic 
to study the borrowers and to learn the correct approach to their problems. This seems 
to be an aspect of librarianship that is rarely considered at all, and one that merits much study 
in the future if we are to serve the people as we should. 

The visual aspect of internal publicity can be catered for by displays, always as colourful 
and arresting as possible. Topical displays should be changed as often as can be managed ; 
essential for this is a calendar of national and international events, both historical and in the 
future, on which displays of books can be based. Whenever possible such displays should be 
linked up with outside institutions and organisations, both through reviews, booklists or 
articles in the press, and by the distribution of booklists and other material to the appropriate 
organisations. Local events should be treated in the same way and a separate diary should be 
kept of these ; this list will also be of use to local organizers, and thus it will help to engender 
more of that goodwill at which we are aiming. 

Displays are the first and most obvious of publicity methods, but what of those other 
little touches that would help to make the lending department a more cheerful and stimulating 
place ? Bowls of flowers need not be lightly regarded in this connection, and a few reproduc- 
tions of good paintings placed on any bare wallspace can be very helpful. Even murals in 
the entrance hall and some of the departments—especially the juvenile—need not be considered 
too ambitious, for the local Art School will often be delighted to allow its students practical 
experience to our advantage. Small tables and chairs are, of course, essential to encourage 
the friendly atmosphere we need, and a qualified and personable assistant on “ floor duty ” 
will do much to break down that embarrassed reserve that seems often to afflict borrowers 
on entering our forbidding portals. 

This brings us to a consideration of external publicity, in many ways, perhaps the more 
important of the two. Our task here is to awaken the ratepayer who is not already a borrower 
to a knowledge of the resources of the library of which, through his rates, he is part-owner, 
and here the first and most obvious approach is through his local newspaper. Brief articles 
on the work and scope of the library service, regular weekly or monthly book reviews and 
annotated lists of recent additions to stock (in these days we may have to be content with half 
a column tucked away in a corner, but better times will come when the editor will be glad of a 
leading article on books !) and “ briefs ” on specific authors or books on current trends, all 
bring before the ratepater the existence of a live service at his disposal. In this connection 
a more personal approach may be gained by including in one of the general articles an invitation 
to the reader to visit the library, where he will we welcomed and shown the extent of the 
service. Or an offer could be made to supply up-to-date booklists on any particular subject 
in which he is interested. These latter proposals, of course, presuppose the existence of a 
staff fully trained not only in librarianship, but in the art of approach to and handling of the 
public, a Staff, in fact, in which each member is in his own right a public relations officer. And 
here we come back to the first point of discussion, which, however impossible in the present 
condition of our profession, must be seen by now to be the most essential factor in any scheme 
to advance the range and efficiency of library service. 

There are many other methods of publicizing our aétivities, many of which have never 
been used in this country (although carried to great lengths in America) and all of which 
are necessary if the public library is to take its rightful place as the centre of culture, learning 
and interest in the community it serves. In future articles there may be space for a more 
detailed and critical consideration of these methods, 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ZENODOTUS, 
Once AGAIN— 

Thirty years ago, my indexes of polite and impolite sayings tells me, one of the writers 
of these Letters made the statement that there was something in library work which tended 
to fussiness ; that the librarian became niggling, fretful and, in short, feminine. If that is 
a truth the day may be not far distant when the male librarian will be spoken of as a creature 
who once existed. I do not think the day is at hand, although it was prophesied in one of the 
occasional verses which a writer, calling himself S. T. Ewart, contributed also to THE 
Lrprary 

The last of all the males was he 

That laboured in a library— ; 
So ran the not-quite-Shakespearian song. In your day and mine, Zenodotus, some of our 
braver masculines got rid of the coming competition by marrying their competitors ; for, 
after all, there are few women who cannot be seduced from libraries, or from most other 
professions, by the lure of the wedding ring. That is no longer possible even if, 1 am glad to 
say, the marriages still go on. Some day I shall write an article in which the results of the 
question, ‘‘ what is the marriage rate between male and female librarians,” will be answered 
with a chart showing the rise and fall (if any) of the practice. 

This came into my mind when I learned that at 

THE RECENT INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 
(or was it Registration ?) the women candidates formed ninety per cent of the attendance. 
‘ Your exquisite reasons ?”’ as Sir Toby Belch asked, you also may ask. I hark back, there- 
fore, to Eratosthenes’ assertion: There is nothing in our occupation that the he-man can 
bite upon ? Is that it? The salaries are too low to attract such an one? That is harping on an 
old string ; the National Charter, albeit it pleases few of this generation, marvellous as the 
rewards seem to be for short hours and pleasant work in our ageing eyes, is too recent to have 
had much effect, I suppose, on candidates at the Registration stage. It may be that the 
feminine invasion is itself the cause of its success. The men possibles see their increase and 
infer that the library future lies with women. There is, too, the opinion—is it absurd—that 
any work that can be done exclusively or in a large part by women can never rank as a 
profession for men. If you quote, as you have right to do, Law and Medicine as having fine 
women practitioners, you can be told that in these women are in so complete a minority as 
to be the exception. This is a matter on which, were I to utter it publicly, I should find 
myself ostracised at our next Branch meeting. It is, however, a social library factor of immense 
importance in our limited circle. We have now got to the American stage, or nearly, where 
the gender of the librarian in text-book, novel and film is invariably feminine. That may 
may be one reason why the men in charge of the greater American libraries have abandoned, 
in so many cases, the grand old name of librarian and have adopted the term “ Dire¢tor,” 
which is a non-professional term meaning little or much in its unqualified state. 
1 Mer AN EXAMINER 

the other day, in a state which resembled complete physical, and certainly mental, exhaustion. 
He was reticent as to the cause, but I did elicit the faét that he had been reading some scores of 
green-covered booklets. I have heard that many mental hospitals at certain times have a 
number of occupants who murmur such words as “‘ Can’t read the damn thing ” ; “‘ where is 
the punctuation? does no woman know a stop except comma and dash” ; and much more. 
I suppose these youngsters work under a librarian somewhere or other—I mean the candidates. 
Do they ever look over their studies. It is part of the Library Association contraét that its 
Students have their studies supervised by a chartered librarian. Or am I in error about this ? 
What puzzled me is that any intelligent youngster prefers to scrawl in a manner that would 
disgrace an oldster like myself, whose script is worn with age. ‘To write is the mark of a 
librarian if only in an attempt to perfect cataloguing and book-description and not to under- 
stand the simple rules of sentence-construétion should, in my opinion, disqualify a candidate 
absolutely ; it certainly should be a source of shame to the writer, 1 have always understood 
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that the Entrance Examination was meant to be taken upon the general commonsense 
experience of the “ entrants,” their general education and what they have observed in the 
year I believe they are supposed to have served. Am | right? If so, how comes it that there 
are classes in some polytechnics in this section of the syllabus ? And why are such questions 
asked as, ‘‘ what are five fundamental rules in classing”’ which cannot be within the experience 
of one who is expected to write from that and from observation? Will it not eventually 
work out that the Entrance Examination will gradually become stiffer and stiffer, and replace 
the Intermediate Examination in practice and, as a consequence, the Registration Examination 
will become the normal Final ? That is as it should be. [ am gradually reaching the opinion 
that a first examination in four parts, a second in six parts and a third in more than six, is far 
more examining than librarianship in most cases warrants. A young person entering on the 
course is as one who enters an intellectual tunnel, where the train may be arrested at any moment 
and from which he emerges after many days. How long will it take the average student now 
to gét his diploma “ with honours?” No one has, I believe, worked it out under the 
new Syllabus. Having in mind the fact that nine-tenths of our youngsters have only 
their school certificate to build upon, and qualifications which in the getting rob them of their 
whole leisure, social experience and the real joy of books, are they so valuable as the devisers 
of the Syllabus meant them to be ? Nor do any present or probable salary rewards justify so 
great a testing. Or, do they ? You see, as Tennyson’s King Arthur remarked, ** all my mind 
is clouded with a doubt” in this matter. I accept gladly Dr. Savage’s assurance that Mr. 
P. G. B. Hutchings, who as chairman of the Education Committee, has shown exceptional 
vision and vigour, is bringing much commonsense into our training work, and [ do not want 
the scholarly and technical qualifications ever to become cheap. It is merely a question of 
what is reasonable in all the circumstances. We realize that too many, at too early an age, have 
been able to sport the letters F.L.A. and the Syllabus as now working will be potent to stem 
the spate. 
THERE Is THE MENACE 

now of the Promotion Examination which may possibly be substituted by some local 
authorities for the lesser professional examinations. In all departments men who are working 
for their own organized profession’s examinations who fear that others, taking this general 
examination, will thereby get ahead of them in the race—-very swift and much contested at the 
moment—for jobs. Perhaps the menace is not so acute as they think ; I cannot envisage a 
reasonable employing body allowing a non-professional examination to supersede a recognized 
professional one. The risk is that some may do so although I admit the promotion examination 
is not intended to do that. This matter is particularly present in the minds of ex-service men 
and women who have lost years of study while younger folk at home have been appointed 
with full opportunity to become certificated ahead of their ex-service elders. 


Iam writing only briefly this time and as 


Tuts ts EXAMINATION REsuLTS MontTH 
I have got on to this evergreen theme again. The number of candidates, as I am assured, 
has been more than usually large for the December examination. I hope that many of them 
have been successful and merit their success. There is really a dearth of assistants of quality 
at the moment. All our training should be related to that cold faét. 
Vale ! 
KALLIKRATES. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Northern Branch of the Library Association was 
held in the Connaught Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on the afternoon of Wednesday, 
January 21St, 1948, the Chairman being Mr. E. Austin Hinton, B.A., F.L.A. (Newcastle). 
Ninety-five members were present. Membership now numbers 286 (including 2 “local ” 
and § institutional members)—an increase of 30 over last year. The following Officers were 
elected to serve for 1948—Chairman: Mr. T. Gray, F.L.A. (Carlisle); Vice-Chairman : 
Mr. R. Lillie, F.L.A. (Gateshead); Honorary Secretary: Mr. H. A. Bilton, P.L.A. (New- 
castle); Honorary Treasurer: Mr. A. Wallace, A.L.A. (Newcastle). 
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TIMES’ 


ON 


MICROFILM 


Readily consulted on the | The complete files of ‘The Times’ are now 
6 KODAK’ available photographed on ‘ Kodak’ 35 mm. 


microfilm. These microfilm copies save 98% 
LIBRARY READER 


filing space ... allow any particular item to 


MODEL A.H. 


be speedily located ... are readily consulted 
in appropriate viewing equipment. 

Libraries will find the new ‘Kodak’ Reader 
suitable for viewing this and other microfilms. 
It ensures clear, easy reading of the whole or 
any part of the microfilm frame... gives 
maximum reading area for minimum size of 
apparatus. Operation of this smartly-finished, 
precision-made machine is simplicity itself. 
Write for full particulars of the ‘* Kodak ° 
microfilm facsimile of ‘The Times’ and the 


‘Kodak’ Library Reader Model A.H. to— 


RECORDAK DIVISION OF 


KODAK LTD. 


DEPT. 103, ADELAIDE HOUSE, LCNCON BRIDGE, LONDON, E.C.4 Tel: MANsion House 9936 
and at PETER STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 Tel; BLAckfriars 8918 
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Personal News 


Among the New Year Honours that of 
C.B.E. has been awarded to Mr. John Barr, 
F.L.A., Chief Librarian and Curator of the 
Public Library, Museum and Art Gallery of 
Auckland, New Zealand. Mr. Barr received 
his training in the Mitchell Library, Glasgow, 
under the late Dr. Francis T. Barrett. Before 
his present appointment Mr. Barr was Senior 
Cataloguer, Fisher Library, University of 
Sydney, New South Wales, 1911-13. He is 
the author of ‘‘ The City of Auckland, 1840- 
1920”; ** The Municipal and Official Hand- 
book of Auckland,” etc., besides many articles 
on professional subjects in the New Zealand 
journals. 

Mr. Alec Sydney Andrew Bryant, Borough 
Librarian and Curator of Nuneaton, has been 
appointed Director of the British Council 
Library Service in Jamaica. It is expected 
that he will leave Britain in March to take up 
his new appointment. 


Library Reports 


By Hersertr C. SAWTELLE 


(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 

1946-1947. 

Fryer, F.L.A. 
Rate, 4.87d. 
Total Stock, 


BrRipLINGron.—Annual Report, 
Librarian, Edmund W. 
Population (est.), 23,000. 


Income from Rate, {.4,254. 


18,804. Additions, 3,433. Withdrawals, 

1,837. Total Issues, 274,452. Borrowers, 

8.956. 

More people than ever before are using the 
Lending Library. Reference Library has been 


enlarged and re-cquipped 


CrypeBANK. — Annual Report, 1946-1947. 
Librarian, \ohn B. Purdie, F.L.A. Popula 
tion (est.), 37,900. Rate, 3d. Income from 


Rate, £5,416. Total Stock, 36,543. Ad- 
ditions, 6,178. Withdrawals, 1,966. Total 
Issues, 336,942. Tickets im use, 18,537. 


1 Branch. 


Evening Branch opened during vear. Reference 
Library is being re-organised. Circulation was an 


increase Of 25,235 


LLARROGATE. Annual Report, 1946-1947. 
Borough Librarian and Curator, \ohn Stuthins, 
F.L.A. Population (est.), 49,470. Rate, 
3.298d. Income from Rate, £6,079. Total 


Stock, 45,098. Additions, 5,488. With- 
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drawals, 8,768. Total Issues, 
Borrowers, 14,958. Branches, 2. 
Starbeck Branch re-opened after re-planning. 

Circulation figures below previous year. Visitors to 

\rt Gallery, 30,317. 

Ipswich.—Annual Report, 1946-1947. Chief 
Librarian, Miss D. M. White, B.A., F.L.A. 
Total Stock, 121,170. Additions, 6,901. 
Withdrawals, 3,736. Total Issues, 838,668. 
Tickets in use, 72,172. Branches, 4. 


386,490. 


Home-reading issues show good increase, 
especially in non-fiétional classes. 
KerrerRInG. — Annual Report, 1946-1947. 


Borough Librarian and Curator, A. C. Panter, 
B.A., F.L.A. Population (est.), 35,650. 
Rate, 5.66d. Income from Rate, 5,445. 
Total Stock, 40,717. Additions, 5,349. 
Withdrawals, 6,380. Total Issues, 397,483. 
Tickets in use, 29,349. 1 Branch. 

Increase in use of Adult Lending and Reference 
departments, but decrease in Children’s Library. 
WALLsEND.—-Annual Report, 1946-1947. 

Librarian, Doris Thompson. Rate, 4.39d. 
Income from Rate, £4,579. Total Stock, 


32,163. Additions, 3,796. Withdrawals, 
2,662. Total Issues, 320,886. Tickets in 
use, 15,479. 1 Branch. 


Be yrrower 
ever recorded. 


Tickets in use is highest number 
Circulation slightly above last year. 


Wesr Ham.—Annual Report, 1946-1947. 
Borough Librarian, E. R. Gamester. Popula- 
tion (est.), 172,220. Rate, 6.5d. Income 


from Rate, £30,058. Total Stock, 176,126. 


Additions, 20,172. Withdrawals, 23,514. 
Total Issues, 1,570,481. Tickets issued, 
28,223. Branches, 8. 


Circulation is the highest ever, and an increase 
of 145,725. Issue of gramophone records totalled 


1,050. 
— Annual Report, 1946-1947. 
Borough Librarian, R. |. Gillett, F.L.A. 


Rate, 3.966d. 
Total Stock, 
Withdrawals, 


Population (est.), 182,000. 
Income from Rate, £27,409. 


152,220. Additions, 22,240. 
19,541. Total Issues, 1,413,696. Tickets 
in use, 46,291. Branches, 5. 

Record circulation figures, 106,919 above 


previous year. A Centra! Reference Library is being 


eStablished. 


WoRTHING. (Annual Report, 1946-1947. 
Chief Librarian and Curator, Miss Ethel 
Gerard, A.L.A. Population, 65,800. Rate, 
3.21d. Income from Rate, £9,432. Total 
Stock, 83,443. Additions, 7,822. With- 
drawals, 4,207. Total Issues, 695,111. 
Borrowers, 31,636. 


Library. jubilee celebrated during vear. Issues 
slightly below last year. Visitors to Art Gallery and 
Museum 76,777. 
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BOOK AUCTION RECORDS 


A PRICED AND ANNOTATED ANNUAL RECORD OF 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND EDINBURGH 
RARE BOOK SALES 


NOW READY :—Vol. 42 (Season 1944 - 45) 


BINDING : —Vol. 43 (Season 1945 - 46) 


IN THE PRESS :—Vol. 44 (Season 1946-47) 
Price 58s. 6d. net each 


Owing to paper shortage, the issue in Quarterly Parts is suspended until further notice 


HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES 


(sole Proprietors and Publishers) 
39 GREAT RUSSELL STREET (Museum 0843) LONDON, W.C.1 


Forthcoming titles 


The Theology of P. T. Forsyth 
G. O. GRIFFITH 


Peter Taylor Forsyth, whose centenary falls 
this year, was one of the most profound and 
original theologians of recent times. It is 
fitting that his centenary should be marked by 
this wise and sympathetic estimate of his work 
by the author of Interpreters of Man. Cr. 8vo, 
104 pp., 6s. net. 


A Breath of England 


The Southern Shires 
NORMAN WYMER 


The first of a new series in which Mr.Wymer 
will cover the whole of the British Isles in a 
manner never attempted before ; neither the 
Gazetteer nor the purple patch type of 
hical book. 1 cr. 8vo, 288 pp., I 5s. net. 
JLLENDEN. topograp 
MANAGER : O- 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD | 
LONDON W C2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 tines ) Write for Lists 
ry. LUTTERWORTH PRESS 


4-12 HALLIWICK COURT PARADE, LONDON, N.12 


A notable reprint 
THE FIFTH FORM AT ST. DOMINIC’S 
TALBOT BAINES REED 


The most famous of all school stories now available again 
after a long interval. Cr. 8vo, 320 pp., 6s. net. 


—— LUTTERWORTH-——-, 
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Topicalities 
Edited by Witttam P.L.A. 


An excellent list of books, entitled ‘‘ Fireside 
Gardening,” comes from BRIDLINGTON, 
with illustrations by Audrey Bell and apt 
quotations. HORNSEY’S “ Books of the 
Month ” for January has a special interest for 
technicians ; expensive and standard works, 
often difficult to obtain, are being bought for 
the use of professional men, students and others. 
LEEDS have issued No. 3 of ‘‘ The Book 
Guide,” fully annotated, both paper and 
printing are good. The account of the 
enclosure of common lands at Temple Newsam 
is concluded. In the Archives Department of 
the library, documents are available to all 
NEWCASTLE 


have issued a seven-page list, entitled ‘“‘ Other 


interested in local history. 


a selection of biographies 
added during 1947. NORWICH “ Readers’ 
Guide,” October to December, 1947, is an 


People’s Lives”; 


annotated list arranged under class headings, 
interesting and well chosen. PADDINGTON 
give a list of the favourite books of the year. 
WARRINGTON’S Book 


December, 1947, is prefixed with notes on 


News ” for 


several popular modern novelists and_ their 
works, also on some of the recent additions to 
the library. The following extraét may be 


of interest to librarians : \ few weeks ago 


we placed a brand-new copy of T. Thompson’s 
‘Crompton Way’ on a shelf in the Lending 
Library. The dust-wrapper usually associated 
with a new book had been removed from this 
particular copy; it still stood on the shelf 
an hour later although the library was crowded 
with borrowers. Then we placed another 
copy of the same novel, though this time with 
its wrapper intact, alongside it, and saw half-a- 
We drew 


the fairly obvious conclusion that most people 


dozen people grab for it at once. 


prefer to borrow new books, and that to many 
of them a book ceases to be new as soon as 
its wrapper has been discarded, although the 
removal of its wrapper is only the first and 
least unpleasant stage in the book’s deteriora. 


WILLESDEN Public 


tion,” From the 


Libraries come ‘‘ Your public libraries: an 
outline of the services provided by the 
libraries.” The following libraries have sent 
short lists of books in folders, etc. : LINCOLN, 
MITCHAM, READING, STALYBRIDGE. 


LECTURES.—CHATHAM has been for- 
tunate in securing the services of well-known 
experts on their special subjects. Major Lewis 
Hastings, the famous B.B.C. war commen- 
tator, speaks on the ‘ Present European 
Situation”; Dobson and Young on “ Music 
with a Smile” ; F. H. Grisewood on “ Behind 
the Scenes at the B.B.C.”; A. G. Street on 
“From Plough to Pen”; and the Radio 
Doctor on “ Quackery.””, HENDON also have 
well-known names on their list for adults and 
children. The lecturers are E. Arnot Robert- 
son on ‘ What to look for in the Cinema ” ; 
Prof. D. W. Brogan on‘ The American 
Situation”; Nevil Shute Norway (Nevil 
Shute) on “‘ The Business of Writing Novels ” 
H. Seton-Watson on “ Russia and the Balkans,” 
and John Kearton on “ Fascinations of Field 
Photography.” The Talks to Children include 
the names of Brian Stuart, Bernard Newman 
and others. HORNSEY have a series of 
lectures on “ Modern Art” by W. Matvyn 
Wright and G. Mayer-Marton; and “ The 
Modern Novel,” by Prof. Jj. Isaacs. 
Programmes of film-le¢tures, with reading 
lists are issued by the LEICESTER City 
Libraries, also by the SHEFFIELD City 
Libraries; the subjects should appeal to all 
sections of the public. The films shown by the 
Leicester libraries include ‘‘ A City Speaks,” 
a 68-minute film of Manchester made for the 
City Corporation and directed by Paul Rotha ; 
“Instruments of the Orchestra,” featuring 
Sir Malcolm Sargent and the London Symphony 
Orchestra: ‘‘ Coal Crisis”; ‘‘ Australian 
Evening,” a picture of the Commonwealth and 
“Thoroughbreds for the World” (horses). 
The SHEFFIELD libraries programme in- 
cludes ‘‘Commonwealth and Empire” ; 
“ Industrial Britain” (coal, oil and steel) ; 
‘Educating the Young”; “Secrets of 
Nature”; ‘‘ Other Lands.” WORTHING 
is showing an exhibition of Works by Members 
of the Society of Scottish Artists, which will 
be on view in the Art Gallery from 12th 
January to 7th February. This year the H. 
W. WILSON Co., of New York, is celebra- 
ting its Fiftieth Anniversary (1898-1948) of 


publishing the ‘Cumulative Book Index” 
under the leadership of Mr. Halsey W. Wilson, 
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Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL 


ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 
(Seétion of the Library Association). <A 
Classified Register of Methods Used in 
Public and Special Libraries in the Metro- 
politan and Greater London Areas. Edited 
by R. J. Hoy. 1s. 3d. 

\ useful compilation informing Students where 
to go in order to see what methods are used in registra- 
tion, charging systems, catalogues, classification, stock 
and shelf registers, etc. Copies may be obtained from 
the Hon. Sec. Central Library, Brook Green Road, W.6, 
Dien. (Edith) Bookbinding. Its Background 

and Technique. 2 vols. Illus. New York, 
Rinehart. $25. 

The author devotes her first volume to the history 
of the book and its binding and the second to the 
practical details of the art. The prattical volume is, 
perhaps, the best work on the subjeét and might have 
been more effeétive as a separate work. The sketches 
of the aétual craft in progress are good and carry on 
the tradition of Douglas Cockerell’s text book. Miss 
Dich] points out the importance of practical experience, 
since no craft can be mastered from technical explana- 
tion. This is a platitude and does not minimise the 
tact that she has expounded and _ illustrated every 
conceivable detail regarding the subjeét to be mastered. 
It is long since a work of this calibre on bookbinding 
has been published and perhaps not even then has it 
been written in the English language. This is equiva- 
lent to saying that Volume II may be regarded as a 
Standard text-book. 


GENERAL 
Boorn (Mary Warburton) My Testimony. 
Col. illus. Pickering and Inglis. 15s. od. 
net. 

The autobiography of an carnest Christian worker 
and missionary who devoted her life, talents and money 
to the women and girls of India. After a time as a 
deaconess at Mildmay, London, she went to India at 
thirty-six years of age and began the Study of the 
Urdu language. The book recounts the struggles and 
difficulties she experienced when working with the 
natives until she achieved success. An inspiring book. 
Bowen (Ian) Britain’s Industrial Survival. 


Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 

The author is one of the younger writers on 
political economy and examines closely the conditions 
necessary for Britain’s recovery of her economic 
position. He has made a close study of investment and 
the development of power, clerical and otherwise, 
and deals with the question of monopoly existing, in 
modern industry. Mr. Bowen’s Style is lucid and the 
lay-reader will gain much understanding from his 
work. 

BusHNELL (George H.) A Handful of Ghosts. 
St. Andrews, University Press. 1945. 

\ series of short sketches, ghoSstlike in their 

intensity, colleéted by this versatile author. The 


ST. PANCRAS BOROUGH COUNCIL 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 


APPOINTMENT OF SENIOR ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIANS, ASSISTANT CHILDREN'S 
LIBRARIANS & ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


Applications are invited for the above appointments. 
Particulars of the grades and salary scales applicable and 
experience necessary are as follows : 

SENIOR ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS — GRADEII 

£380-£15-£425 

Candidates must be Chartered Librarians with a 

thorough knowledge of all routine duties and ex- 

perience of home-reading departments, reference 

library work and all other departmental and extension 
activities of a modern public library service. 

ASSISTANT CHILDREN'S LIBRARIANS — GRADE Ii 

€380-£15-£425 

Candidates must be Chartered Librarians who 

have had wide experience of work with young people 

and of modern children's library methods and activi- 

ties, including story hours, lectures, discussion groups, 
play-reading circles, and other extension work. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN — GRADE | — £350-€15-£395 

Minimum qualification required is the Entrance 

Examination of the Library Association (or its equiva- 

lent). Candidates should be thoroughly conversant 

with all routine duties in a Branch Library or Central 

Lending Department. 

The above-mentioned scales are inclusive of London 
weighting and subject to cost-of-living addition (at present 
£59 |6s. and £48 2s. per annum for males and females 
respectively) 

The appointments will be subject to the provisions 
of the National Joint Council's Scheme, as adopted by the 
Borough Council, and the Local Government Super- 
annuation Act, 1937. The successful applicants will be 
required to pass a medical examination by the Council's 
Medical Officer of Health 

The Council will be unable to assist successful appli- 
cants in the provision of housing accommodation 

Canvassing of members of the Council, directly or 
indirectly, is strictly prohibited and will be deemed to 
disqualify a candidate 

Applications by letter, suitable endorsed, must reach 
the undersigned not later than che 26th February, 1948. 
Applicants must state their age, qualifications and ex- 
perience, together with particulars of past and present 
employment, and should submit copies of three recent 
testimonials. 

St. Pancras Town Hall, 
Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


R. C. E. AUSTIN, 
Town Clerk. 


January, 1948. 


booklet is dedicated to the St. Andrews University 

Celtic Society at whose meetings most of these Stories 

were told “ by candlelight on winter night.” The cover 

design is by Loraine Bushnell. 

C. (J.P.) Poetic Justice. Illus. by Leslie 
Starke. Stevens. 6s. od. net. 

Humorous verses on legal subjects which will 
amuse lawyers and others. Here are two: 

P.A.Y.E. 

Pay As You Go sounds an excellent plan, 
But I'll go without paying if I possibly can. 

WISH 

One of the things I’ve always longed to do 
Is to re-edit Who's Who ; 

There are a lot of things I’d reveal, 

Which the authors have been at pains to conceal. 

Dopp (C. H.) Benefits of His Passions. Six 
Broadcast Talks. Lutterworth Press. 1s. 3d. 
net. 

\ pamphlet of 32 pages. The Talks were broad- 
cast on six successive days of Holy Week, 1947, and 
deal with the sayings about the death of Christ as 
recorded in the Epistles of the New TeStament. 
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Donerry (Peter) Spotlight on Football. 
Art & Educational. 7s. 6d. net. 


Determination, keenness and hard work—to say 
nothing of a real passion for the game—have brought 
the author to the height of his profegsion. In his book 
he describes the episodes and secrets of his career, and 
while anxious that younger would-be professional 
footballers should learn from his experiences, he points 
out the many pitfalls and obstacles which are likely to 
bring about disillusionment in the career they have 
chosen. Stanley Matthews has written a Foreword, 
\ Chronological Table is supplied. 


Drummonp (V. H.) The Charming Taxi-Cab. 
Col. illus. Faber. 8s. 6d. net. 

The entertaining story of a yellow taxi-cab named 
Minna. On Sundays she took out Buffie’s seven 
children for a joy ride Ihe pictures are very amusing 
and Minna’s romance is what is vulgarly described as a 


wow.” 


Harpie (Martin) Flower Paintings. A Bouquete 
of Flower Paintings gathered for ‘“‘ Alle that 
Loven Floures.” Col. _ illus. Lewis. 
£1 10s. od. net. 


Mr. Hardie presents a number of groups of flowers 
which depiét some of the best work in English 
painting ; painting which does not attempt to be 
modern or abstract, but simply sects out to portray 
the charms of simple flowers. Among the artists we 
find Adrian Allinson, Sir Frank Brangwyn, Cecil 
Kennedy, H. D. Richter, W. T. Wood. Their subjeéts 
range trom “ Lilies and “ Red Dahlias to such 
fanciful titles as “ EcStasy,”’ \bundance,” “ The 
Voice of Spring.” Much praise must be given to the 
production of the book, which is well bound, the paper 
being of good quality The colours of the mounted 
reproductions certainly do justice to flowers and 
painters alike 


HLARRISON (Frederick) Medieval Man and his 
Notions. Illus. John Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 


Canon Harrison, Chancellor and Librarian of 
York Minster, has written a most interesting account, 
trom original sources, of the lite, etc., of medieval man. 
His activities of lite and thought; his ideas of the 
earth on which he lived; his beliefs; the wavy his 
children were brought up; his strange ideas of cure 
when ill; his delusions about the Stars, ctc., are all 
dealt with in a very lucid and interesting manner. The 
book will appeal to the general reader. 


Hoe (E. S.) Sanity Rare: An Essay in Verse. 
\llen & Unwin. 5s. od. net. 


The essay is in the form of a quatrain and contains 
The tollowing is taken from 
Ihe Fantasies of Fact 

This one great truth I put betore your cyes : 

One can be human but can Still be wise ; 

Indeed, when one has lost the human touch 

He cannot help his tellows very much ! 


some arresting 


Howarp (Vernon) Bible Quizzes for all 
Occasions. Pickering and Inglis. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


\ variety of Scriptural questions and answers in 
order to test one’s knowledge of the Bible and its 


| 


| 


| 
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teaching. The quizzes can be made suitable for Sunday 

school classes and may be graded according to the ages 

of the contestants. The book is in spirax binding. 

InviNG (R. L. G.) The Alps. Illus. Col. 
frontis. Batsford. 15s. od. net. 

In these days of difficult travelling, and regulations 
as to the amount of money the traveller is allowed to 
take out of the country, it is no light matter to plan 
trips to the Alps, and therefore this, the third revised 
edition of Mr. Irving’s book, is doubly welcome. 
Readers will enjoy both text and piétures from, let us 
hope, their own comfortable fireside. 

Macseatu (John) The Circle of Time. Col. 
illus. Pickering. 7s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Macbeath takes as his subject the revolving 
year: a kind of anthology of prose and verse on the 
seasons. The book is illustrated with a series of pictures 
of the months painted by Miss Hanna C. Prestoun 
Macgoun. 


Morrison (Ian) Grandfather Longlegs. Illus. 


Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 

The sub-title reads: The Lite and Gallant Death 
of Major H. P. Seagrim, G.C., D.S.O., M.B.E., and it 
certainly was a gallant life and death. Seagrim who was 
born in 1909, was a brilliant soldier and a saintly man 
who wanted to become a missionary. He was chosen 
to organize special operations against the Japanese 
invasion in Burma and his work was chiefly among the 
Karens whom he loved and they loved him in return. 
He eluded the Japanese until his death in 1944, when he 
gave himself up in order to save the Karens from 
Japanese torture. Grandfather Longlegs was the 
name given to Seagrim by the Karen peoples with 
whom his great deeds were done. 


NeiLy (Bishop Stephen) The Ministry of the 
Church. Canterbury Press. 2s. od. net. 


his is a review by various authors of a book 

entitled ‘‘ The Apostolic Ministry,” reprinted from 
The Record,” with correétions. Contributors are 

D. PF. Moule, W. Dillistone, F. J. Taylor, J.P., 

S. L. Greenslade and |. P. Hickinbotham. 

Norris (A. D.) Believing the Bible. Pickering 
and Inglis. 5s. od. net. 

\ plea that the Bible must be read as the authori- 
tative Word of God. It demonstrates the Resurreétion 
of Our Lord and on this belief the author shows that 
the Bible is to be believed by reasonable persons. 
Pensuurst (Lord Hardinge of) Old Diplomacy. 

The Reminiscences of Lord Hardinge. 
Frontis. Murray. 18s. od. net. 


Here is a record of forty years at the heart of 


European diplomacy. Lord Hardinge knew everybody 
and knew everything that was going on. His interesting 
comments on the politicians and the politics of the 
period form most interesting reading. His reminis- 
cences of his work as Viceroy of India will occupy 
another volume and we shall look forward to seeing it 
in due course. 
SAUNDERS (William) The Music-Lovers’ Book 
of Great Composers. Illus. Albyn Press. 
2s. 6d. net. 
Very brief biographies of 28 eminent composers, 
with a short list of their principal works. 
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SCHWARZENBERGER (Georg) A Manual of 
International Law. Stevens. {1 5s. od. net. 

The author, who is Reader in International Law 
in the University of London and Direétor of Studies in 
the London Institute of World Affairs, has written 
several books on international law. This book asks 
the questions of how much international law has 
survived and what has been done to eStablish the rule of 
law between nations. It has been written to help the 
Student and the layman who asks questions like these 
and who wish to make themselves acquainted with 
the syStem of international law. The “* Study Outlines ’ 
are very full and a glossaty of terms and maxims, with 
full indexes and appendices, are included. The Charter 
of the United Nations is given in full. 

SHEARER (Moira) A Ballet Album. _ Illus. 
Albyn Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

Fifteen photographs of this famous ballerina 
are reproduced here in various poses. The short 
biographical study is by Rose Tenent. 

SHERMAN (Henry C.) Foods : Their Values and 
Management. Tables. Columbia University 
Press. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 
18s. od. net. 

The author, who is Mitchill Professor of Chemistry, 
Columbia University, has produced a book of urgent 
and universal importance at a time like today when the 
growing and transport of food are so vital and impor- 
tant to the whole world. It is based on the latest 
information and chapters are devoted to each of the 
ten food groups and their nutritional value is con- 
sidered. The seleéted bibliography numbers 32 pages. 
Sim (Katharine) These I Have Loved: A 

Siamese Cat Saga. lllus. Wingate. 6s. od. net. 

Mrs. Sim had to leave Malaya before the Japanese 
aggression and was forced to part with her cats. The 
cats record the simple annals of their happy cat-life. 
Mr. Michael Joseph writes an introduétion. 

SmirH (C. Fox) Country Days and Country 
Ways. Trudging Afoot in England. Illus. 
E. A. Cox. F. Lewis. 18s. od. net. 

lurning the pages of this book of the English 
countryside, the reader is impelled to quote from the 
poem on page 12 entitled, “‘ The Finger Post,’’ which 
forms an epitome of its contents, Casual tramping 
through lanes, villages and byways give delight in 
rain or shine and a glance at the sign post which points 
the road through ditch and hedge and over field and 
furrow, indicates a life unhampered by present day 
turmoil and stress. A medley of pen and pencil, prose 
and verse, with tinted plates by E. A. Cox giving colour 
to the whole. 

UNpERWoop (Leon) Figures in Wood of West 
Africa. Illus.” Tiranti. 6s. od. net. 

\ Study of primitive art described from the 
aesthetic viewpoint. Text is in French and English 
and forms an excellent study on the abstraét character 
of African art, from a broad point of view in its con- 
neétion with abstract art as a whole. There are short 
bibliographies, an index and descriptive notes on the 
very quaint plates. 

WADENOYEN (Hugo van) Wayside Snapshots. 
Illus. Focal Press. 10s. 6d. net. 

Readers must not be misled by the title of this book. 
\ snapshot need not be a casual photograph made at 
odd moments in odd corners, but it does infer in this 


case that the pi¢tures are reproduced from instan- 
taneous photographs taken with a hand camera. 
They are worth a thorough Study. 
FICTION 
Bourne (Peter) Black Saga. 
12s. 6d. 

First published in August, 1947, this great novel 
has already been reprinted several times and will no 
doubt be translated in due course into various foreign 
languages. Here we have the £10,000 seleétion of the 
United Nations Literary Competition, no unworthy 
distin&tion, which will doubtless assure the author’s 
future celebrity. The novel aétually contains four 
volumes, The Black Boy, The Black Physician, The 
Black Emperor and the Black Napoleon. It opens with 
the story of Duncan Stewart's birth and the death of 
his mother owing to the callousness of his father, 
Malcolm Stewart. Duncan studies to become a doétor 
and the story leaves him there temporarily while it 
turns to Book II which is devoted to Henri’s boyhood 
in the Island of Grenada amongst the piccaninnies until 
he is sold as a slave to Rougnon, a Negro mason. At 
the close of Volume I Duncan is accused of murder 
and finds himself on “ The Pride of Bristol *’ sailing for 
the new world. Thus he gets into touch again with 
Henri. From there the story gets into full swing, the 
period is the late eighteenth century and early nine- 
teenth, the scene Haiti with Henri, now Henry, ruling 
the Blacks—a Black Napoleon, as opposed to the 
decline of the White Napoleon in Europe. A tremen- 
dous book which would make a tremendous film. 
Corserr (James) Death is my Shadow 

Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

Corbett’s books can always been relied on for a 
thrill and this is no exception. Anthony Fitzpatrick 
got himself into a pretty bad muddle but was hauled out 
of it by the girl and her brother who presented Scotland 
Yard with a finished case. 

Eckert (Josephine) Christopher. Hammond. 


8s. 6d. net. 

This is the story of Christopher, a boy of nine years 
old, who sees grown-ups through his own eyes. 
Humour, tenderness and originality have won the 
author much praise—and the Avery Hopwood Fiétion 
Award. We can sympathise with Christopher when he 
goes to the bank to withdraw ten dollars of his own 
money because he wants to make a trip to New York 
and is told that he would have to wait till he was taller 
and older. A very human and childlike story. 


FEARING (Kenneth) The Big Clock. Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d. net. 


This is the novel upon which Paramount Pictures 
have based their film of the same name. The book has 
had much success in America. A man saw Pauline 


Hutchinson. 


Delos enter her house on the night she was murdered. * 


This man was the only one who saw the murderer 
and the murderer got a man to trace down the unknown 
witness. The man employed was the witness himself. 
\n ingenious Story with a tremendous climax. 

Gururie (A. B.) The Big Sky. Boardman. 


12s. 6d. net. 

\ Story of hunters, trappers and traders in the 
early days of the Upper Mississippi country. Boon 
Caudill, fleeing from the menace of the law, finds 
adventure piled upon adventure. Encounters with 
Indians lead to Stealing, killing and scalping. Guthrie 
has written a powerful novel which has had a huge 
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vogue in America and is likely to appeal to a large circle 

of readers in this country. 

Mackenzie (Andrew) The House at the 
Estuary. Ward Lock. 8s. 6d. net. 

Blackmail and suicide drag Scotland Yard and 
Bob Arlen to the Essex Coast. The House at the 
Estuary is a mySterious dwelling and it takes them all 
their time to clear up the weird trouble. A good 
thriller with a few surprises. 

Owen (Walter) More Things in Heaven...’ 
Frontis. Dakers. tos. 6d. net. 

\ novel which almost defies a short notice. In 
time it ranges from Alexander the Great to the year 
1936, when an Englishman dies in a mySterious manner 
in Buenos Aires defying the police to solve the matter. 
The dead man leaves a MS. which falls into the hands 
of an eminent psychologist, and later a strange figure, 
half mystic, half scientist, who finds out that the dead 
man is the viétim of a curse laid by a seét of Zoroastrian 
priests. The Story gives scope for excursions into the 
occult, An appendix gives a glossary of the terms used 
in this uncommon Story. 

RAYMOND (Moore) Smiley Gets a Gun. Sylvan 
Press. 9s. 6d. net. 

Smiley has to behave for three months before he 
wets his heart's desire in the shape of a .22 rifle. Now 
Smiley is unaccustomed to being on his best behaviour 
for three consecutive minutes and the test is a severe 
one The way he wins through makes a good Story 
laid in the remote plains of Western Queensland. 


JUVENILE 
Groom (Arthur) Lords of the Isle. Illus. 
Leslie Wood. Art & Educational Pub- 


lishers. 6s. 6d. net. 
rhe adventures of four youngsters on a tiny island 
in Scotland belonging to Uncle Malcolm. How they 
managed to solve a dark mystery, barely escaping with 
their lives, and freeing the island from something 
sinister is a tale which should appeal to juniors. For 
their help, and as a reward, Uncle Malcolm gives them 
the title-deeds to the island. 
McGrecor (R. J.) Young Detettives tn- 
corporated. Illus. Boardman. 6s. od. net. 
How the youngsters defeated a Strange burglar 
whose motives were obscure. 
STEVENSON (Robert Louis) Kidnapped. With 
an Introduétion by John L. Hardie. Art & 


Educational. ss. od. net. 
\ useful reprint in the Bookshelt Classics, Junior 
Series. This is No. 1 and it will delight juvenile readers. 
Other good things are promised in the same series, 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
BULLETIN, December, 1947.--BOOKS TO COME, 
December, 1947 THE LIBRARIAN AND BOOK 
WORLD, January, 1948 rHE LIBRARY ASSIS 
PANT, November - December, 1947; January 
February, Jubilee Number, 1898-1948.—THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD January, 
1948.-LIBRARY JOURNAL, December 1 and 15, 
1947 MORE BOOKS, THE BULLETIN OF THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, January, 1948.—NEW ZEA 
LAND LIBRARIES, September and October, 1947.— 
THE WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, December, 
1947. 
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Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Liprary WORLD.’ 


> 


15th January, 1948. 

Sir,—May I remark on two points in 
Mr. Enser’s introduétion to his ‘‘ More filmed 
books and filmed plays” in your January 
issue ? 

Of special editions made from the films, he 
writes that these produétions are different from 
“real” books only in thickness. This may 
be true of books of films but it is not true of 
filmed books in the new versions. Where the 
scenario precedes the book, Mr. Enser may be 
right, but when the sequence is book— 
scenario—film—film edition, he can scarcely 
claim that the new edition is a book in the 
same sense as the original. Is the film edition 
of Strong’s ‘‘ The Brothers” a book in the 
same sense as the 1932 edition? Personally, 
[ cannot agree that the film edition of a book 
from which whole sections of plot have been 
cut or altered, which has been much rewritten 
leaving the major aétion of the story as the 
sole trace of the original, can be considered 
as truly similar to an edition in which the 
literature is Still preserved. 

[ agree with Mr. Enser, however, that film 
editions can be assets to a public library. As 
an American librarian wrote (in the ‘‘ Wilson 
Bulletin,” Sept., 1936): ‘* By all means, let us 
buy movie editions of books; they are un- 
doubtedly inferior in paper and printing in 
many cases, but they are good bait . . .” 

Later Mr. Enser notes that the effect on 
“authors writing with a half-thought to the 
possible sale of a manuscript to a film company 
. . « has yet to be investigated.” Ten years 
ago I attempted such an investigation, some 
of the results of which were published in the 
Oétober and November 1937 issues of “‘ The 
Library Assistant.” 


But these are comments only on the intro- 
duction; Mr. Enser’s main work is a good 
Start to a fine contribution to library literature, 
the value of which will increase with the 
inevitable rise in the percentage of books 
filmed. 

Yours, etc., 


W. J. Murison, 


The County Library, County Librarian, 
Duns, Berwickshire. Berwickshire. 
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